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Volume XIV 


SELF-STARTERS ' 

To-pay this university sets you free. 
Half a thousand trained minds go out into 
complicated society organized through 
uuntless generations by human beings who 
ive well nigh conquered the earth through 
physical skill, courage, ¢ operative effort, 
nd intellect. These Stanford minds will 
soon merge into the great mass of human 
nower, and we wonder when we see you 
start fresh from our walls whether you 
ll soon be submerged and lost or 
whether your qualities are such that, as 
me goes by, you will stand out here and 
ere above the general crowd. Mankind 
proceeds forward as a mighty stream of 
water goes along over uneven ground. Some 
particles of water must lead at every point. 
Some rivulets get into blind pockets and 
some dry up while others pursuing the 
path favored by the laws of physics, cut 
through obstructions and bear a mighty 
‘urrent. Each drop of water in the lead 
must run the risks of leadership. Pushed 
by mighty forces there is no escape. Man- 
nd though can control its course and the 
rate of its progress and in our advance the 
units possess the power of optional lead- 





ership. You as a thinking person, an edu- 
‘ated trained unit, must soon decide by 
your daily choices whether you are to lead 
rr to follow, whether you are to run the 
risks of the advance guard or to float along 
n the rear. Your own initiative must de- 
cide whether you are to be a ‘‘self-starter’’ 
r whether some one must turn the crank 


1Commencement address of the president of 


Stanford University, June 20, 1921. 
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Number 350 
that sets you in motion. Are vou to lear 
to give orders or are you to take them 
The world needs self-starters asking 
‘why?’’ and showing ‘‘how.’’ Man is a 
social animal, slowly and painfully build 
ing up a social structure in which all must 
have a helpful part. But if we look at 
history, we find that the acts of single in 
dividuals have time after time molded the 
progress of all. A Julius Caesar, a Na 
poleon, a Lincoln or an Edison changes the 
course of history for whole peoples. The 
contributions of individuals have been s 


great that many have been alarmed when 


some of our social institutions have show! 
signs of taking the dead level of common 
mediocrity. In fact we see on all sides 


struggles between the individuals and the 
mass. Each day our law makers compro 
mise between the rights of the individual 
and the rights of the public. Our most 
sacred possession in America is the rete 
tion of the power of the initiative of th 
individual—and vet we feel that the ma 
jority must rule. Each measure for the 
good of the social organism may be at the 
cost of some individual or group. How ean 
we avoid the danger of turning out a pat 
tern citizen the way we turn out industria 
patterns, if we encroach too far upon th 
individual? The whole subject is a blend 
of rights, duties, selfishness, common good, 
altruism, morals and religion. 

The Anglo-Saxon has considered eacl 
mentally sound person as independent and 
eapable of making up his own mind. We 
have tolerated that most unsocial being, the 
conscientious objector, even in the midst of 


the greatest common danger. Our respect 
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has often out to the man who was 


rone 


true to himself, as he eonceived himself, 


even though it made him a burden upon 


society. Every publie health measure for 
the common welfare has to fight its way 
individual desires and so-called 
Were it possible for each to take 


the full effects of his own acts the rest of us 


against 
rights. 
would be unconeerned. But our lives are 


so interlocked that no one ean live unto 


himself. All 
viewed in the light of the rights of others 
There is a harsh, 


individual rights must be 
and of duty to others. 
selfish, almost savage strain in all of us. In 
some it never seems to flicker into sight, 
But 


under 


their lives having fallen in soft places. 
any one who sees men or women 
strain and fatigue, or struggling for life, 
realizes the commanding strength of the 
elemental human qualities. It requires 
some exhibition of selfishness to take care 
of oneself and one’s family. The man or 
woman who finds out when to be generous, 
when to add his strength to that of the 
team, does the most for the future. It is 
natural with the inherited drive that most 
of us Americans have implanted in us, 
that individualism should at times be ear- 
ried to the extreme in our thoughts and 
deeds. The early history of any Western 
town gave full play to that aeme of indi- 
vidualism, the self-reliant, self-sustained 
American pioneer. It took emergencies to 
get team play out of such wonderful men. 
But Americans are not alone in this trait. 
Michelet told Matthew Arnold, in speaking 
of that country where Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity are the watchwords, 
‘*France is a nation of barbarians civilized 
by the conscription.’’ When we think of 
rights and freedom we are at once reminded 
of the story of the man who said, ‘‘I have 
the right to shake my fist in the face of any 


one,’’ and of the man who answered, 


**Your right to shake your fist in my face 
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of th 
man whose graphic career of individualism 


ends where my nose begins,’’ and 
was portrayed in this epitaph: 
Here lies the body of Jonathan Ray, 
Who died, maintaining his Right of Way. 
He was right, dead right, as he sped along; 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong. 


We have all seen the man who goes ahead 
and likes the bills 
others pay for his gross selfishness. We 


does as he and that 
know the man who climbs up on the bodies 
of those erushed by him. We know those 
who ride through life on the fortunes aceu 
mulated by others from others. We at 
times see the selfish apparently successful 
individuals of whom Seneca said ‘‘ Money 
tumbles into the hands of certain men as a 
shilling tumbles down a sewer.’”’ 

We know the man who thinks he knows 
just what he is entitled to and demands it 
down to the last pound, even though that 
pound be flesh. Where then are we to draw 
the between the individual and so 
ciety? How are we to maintain the neces- 
sary leadership without suffering too much 
from the abuses of individuals? Where are 
the lines of compromise and conformity to 
be? How can you serve the mass without 
losing yourself completely in it? The great 
thing is not to confuse your rights with 
Your duties are to your neigh 
You can be an 


line 


your duties. 
bors as well as to yourself. 
individualist, you can retain the blessing 
of initiative and without detriment to others 
but to their profit, if your goal is their good 
You must stand 


+ 
LO 


and your acts are wise. 
ready to bow to the will of the majority 
secure order and harmony unless by so 
doing you must sacrifice something funda 
mental to your integrity as a human be 
You ean lead in forming the majority 
You can 


ing. 
opinion that will control for all. 
make your brain work to solve new prob 
lems in any field of knowledge into which 
you are willing to plough deeply. You 
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an be a self-starter for the no-man’s land 
of human knowledge where new facts are to 
be found if you ean find a way through the 
barbed wire, the pools and the zones of fire. 
You can serve in no new way if you are 
ontent to follow with the others up and 
down the protected trenches. 

As an educated man or woman you must 
respect the established in life, but not ac- 
cept it without question. While we have 
retained much of superstition and childish- 
ness, for the most part the things that were 
found wisest to do have been passed on to 
the new generations. The wise old ob- 
servers who formulated the basis of conduct 
found in the Old Testament, knew human 
nature and knew the results that follow 
good and bad action and motive in ordinary 
life. One of our common mistakes is to 
want to tear things down just because they 
exist. It is the carry-over into adult life 
of the natural destructiveness and curiosity 
of the young. Old heads have learned that 
time compels us to keep on building and 
that it is wise to at least keep a firm re- 
taining hold on known foundations. Unless 
you are willing to listen to the voice of 
histery and feel stirring within you the 
desire to build and not to destroy, look out 
for the siren song of the emotional radical. 
All the world knows now that it is better 
to live within the much patched framework 
of sane government than to knock down all 
the barriers, 

We know the power of inherited compul- 
sions and of traditions. Your edueation 
should have made you a thinking man, you 
should be ruled by ‘‘know-how’’ compul- 
sions. Blind conformity by everyone to the 
rules of the past means that the procession 
s going back into the tent. It is disturbing 
to hear educated men spoken of as the col- 
lege type, the fraternity type, or the so- 
ciety type. It is deadening to think of the 
‘rushing of the initiative in our best minds 
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that accompanies the processes that lead to 
such results. For our race goes forward 
to better things, only when it tests the old, 
tries the new, and is led by the capable indi 
vidualist with a social sense. Only that 
society that gives freedom to its best can 
hope to survive in this present small eco 
nomic world with its short-lived fragile b 

ological units requiring constant nutrition, 
re-creation and an increased amount of 
preparation for useful life. Don't confuse 
freedom with the percentage of a poison in 
a beverage. We must be alert not to be 
over-standardized by the processes of edu 
eation or of social living. It is particularly 
important that you who have spent a third 
of your whole life as students should not 
thereby have become ‘‘course-broke’’ and 
think of life as a series of set courses, the 
contents of which have been chosen by some 
one else. Your chanee to be a leader. to be 
a ‘‘self-starter,’’ will depend on your ability 
to get away from the idea that an education 
is a mere insistence upon a certain series 
of facts. You may have in your mind a 
mixture of general or professional facts but 
it is your method of thought and your ca 
pacity to keep your thinking machine work 
ing all of your life that will determine your 
eareer. There are many so-called educated 
men whose minds erystallize early and we 
vet from them merely the reflections of 
habit and tradition and even superstition. 
Such minds develop when men fool them 
selves, as some one has said, by using their 
intellects to defend the decisions of their 


emotions and prejudices. 


+ + 


It requires activity of intelligence to ge 
anywhere. The machine must work and 
constantly use its motive power. It takes 
a whole lot of mental activity of the ord 
nary type with a comparative uniformity of 
cultural and intellectual level to produce 
a ‘‘Hoover.’’ In the great and small de 


cisions of the world, each has a part. A 
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thousand influences are at work all of the 
time upon the individual] in his develop- 
ment of the capacity to do and to think. 
Mother, home, school, newspaper, preacher, 
hills, oceans, animals, plants, farms, shops, 
universities, teachers all develop character 
and influence thought processes. A clean 
environment affects the central nervous sys- 
tem in a multitude of ways and results in 
a high percentage of clean, orderly 
thoughts. The human beings with whom 
we associate have a more potent influence 
than the material things about us. The 
intelleet needs the surroundings of high 
purpose and contacts with the best for full 
development. Uneonseiously we do many 
things that we see others do. The monkey 
quality of imitation is such a strong trait 
in most men and women that one is tempted 
to believe in evolution simply from watch- 
ing the acceptance of the varying styles of 
dress. No one escapes the crowd. Lan- 
guage, clothes, habits of thoughts are 
caught as if by contagion from those about 
us. But we must not catch too much. We 
must remain free moral thinking agents in 
spite of the needs of our conformity with 
the rest. 

Just as every man may make his own hell 
even though he simply follows the crowd, 
so likewise he may make his own heaven by 
his own acts. To state that ‘‘every one is 
doing it’’ does not reduce the cost to the 
individual when the time comes to pay the 
price for foolishness. 

One great thing that university training 
gives is a wonderful increase in the number 
and quality of personal relationships. These 
come not only from the professors and 
comrades but from contact with the great 
minds that have contributed to human 
knowledge. Think of the variety of human 
beings that play a part in the thoughts 
and actions of each of us each day. Every 
book, every newspaper, every laboratory 


hour, offers contacts with dozens of men 
the past and of the present. Crowd effects 
are so potent that at times the individua 
seems hopelessly lost. Collective minds 
seem to flow in a tidal wave. But 
thinker, the man who knows and who has 
courage, whose emotions are strong and 
who ean still be tolerant and critical, and 
not lose his head—ean eventually lead. At 
times it may be foolish to buck the tide of 
human sentiment and emotion and to have 
no energy left for other things. Probably 
the happiest people are the ones we call the 
‘‘eranks.’’ They have pulled out of the 
crowd, freed themselves from evervthing 
but a dominant idea or two and pursue that 
to their heart’s content. The crank of to 
day is sometimes the hero of to-morrow, but 
most cranks are mere bell ringers going 
from one defeat to another. Dominant 
ideas are splendid if they are good ideas 
It is well for your peace of soul and for 
your future attainments to be something of 
a crank along some well thought out line. 
Perhaps we must look to the people with 
crank ideas to save the individual age that 
some feel is now going to be replaced by the 
mere unit age of industrial life. 

We feel the pressure of such an age with 
the growing interdependence of our society, 
with the new and pressing importance of 
economies in ordinary life. The world now 
understands that there must be profound 
studies of the inexorable laws of nature so 
that our future decisions can be based more 
on fact. It’s almost amusing to see na- 
tions through their elected representatives 
trying to legislate the way out of economic 
confusion. The blind faith in a law built 
up out of compromise as a cure of economic 
ills has its origin in the same kind of 
thought and belief that has made well 
named mixtures of drugs into gold mines. 

Educated men must turn to legislation 
and political life. They must serve as ex- 
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ts in collective living as they provide 
trained services to individuals or corpora- 
wns. If you are to help in the political life 

r in the economic life, you have to study 
juestions and act as one of a great group 
seeking a conclusion by majority choice and 
is an individual of free choice. 

With the passing of royal prerogative 
nd of the decisions by one man on the 
problems of a people and the development 
* governments with participating citizen- 

ip the safety of a nation rests entirely on 

» education and discipline of the individ- 
ial units. When the majority at any given 
election passes laws upon which our future 
may depend, the need of study and of team 
work and of willing and reliable leadership 
is imperative. Only that people is safe 
that will rely largely upon the knowledge 
of the expert, of the man who knows. The 
quack legislator can be as damaging to the 
body politie as the quack practitioner to the 
physical body. ‘We suffer greatly from the 
man who uses his fluent voice to play upon 
passions and prejudices for his own ad- 
vancement. The most lovable quality of 
the human being is said to be his credulity, 
his faith in the spoken or written word. 
Without knowledge and thought how can 
one form a judgment? Opinions are im- 
portant, but they are often mere obstinate 
thought groups. We must look out not to 
rely too much on them, for, like the Bogie 
Man, ‘‘the facts will get you if you don’t 
watch out.’’ The way upward is difficult 
enough even with the help of every known 
fact. You will find that most men are 
activated more by their emotions than by 
their intellect. Deep emotions, deep re- 
ligious feeling controlled by reason and 
calmed by responsibility make the best com- 
bination for service to your fellows. 

To be effective you must be willing to 
cross lines. Do not be sterilized by preju- 


dices. You can be dominated by a few 
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ideas, but do not be disposed of by a single 
word of classification whether that word re- 
fers to race, family, religion, education, oc 
cupation, political party, fraternity or your 


Dales 
Polities 


Any human institution must 


economic state. needs new ideas 


and ideals. 
grow or it is dying. The new needs of gov- 
ernment must not be met by killing the ad- 
vance guard or by levelling processes. All 
have an equal right to be helped by govern- 
ment and to get justice but we have varying 
More fa- 


vored than the rest by these years of pro- 


abilities to render such service. 


tection and support while you were pre- 
paring for the future, it is to you that the 
others turn for help. 
self-expression made possible by education 


The self-reliance and 
belongs to all and not to you alone. Facts 
and great ideals, not emotions or prejudices, 
must rule. 
majority rule of a democracy 


For you as individuals the 
will have 
its crosses, but the tyranny of a majority 
is better than that of a minority, and ma- 
jorities can be educated and led if the 
individual reaches out to help the rest. 
True, life 
controlled by what Morley calls the accep- 
Only 
here and there will we live up to our best. 
The poorest and the best often neutralize 
each other, and those in between have their 


much of our will have to be 


tance of ‘‘second best opinions.’’ 


way. 

Life may be full of disillusionments for 
you. Some things that seem to have glamor 
in the romantic light of evening sparkle 
very little in the Little 
mistakes sometimes cause big bills. Life 
You can be easiest 


clear sunshine. 


seems unfair at times. 
fooled if you let petty wants stop your pur- 
suit of things worth while. If you are mis- 
guided and aspire only for the decoration 
of the dollar, remember the old saying that 
‘*a strong box is worth just what it holds.”’ 
But if your purposes are big, and if you 
keep your individua! character and your 
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sense of duty to the crowd, you can best 
serve and you can conjure happiness at 
will 

The university expects much of you. You 
are full members of the great Stanford fam- 
ily. The independence you have learned 
here combined with the capacity for team 
play will make you fit into a useful place 
wherever you may go. It is a great privi- 
lege to have been started along the highway 
of a useful life. Our hearts will be with 
you and our eyes upon you. 

You now have your degrees and have 
learned some of the principles of navigation 
on the sea of life. Above all launch your 
ship and begin to steer. No ship reaches 
a new port that hugs the safe home har- 
bor. Have foresight, not hesitation. New 
winds may blow outside to favored shores, 
but you will never know it if you wait for 
the crowd to start. Work with what you 
have and constantly add more. Be a self- 
starter. Germinate your own motive power. 
Accept the challenge of Louis Ginsburg: 

Let me not hide behind the pane, 

Too sheltered and too snugly warm; 
But let me drink the wind of fight 

And brave the buffets of the storm! 
From every torpor set me free— 

Past rocks of struggle make me fling 
My spirit’s waters into song, 

As boulders make the brook to sing! 

Ray Lyman WI.BurR 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL MOVE- 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

WITHIN the last few years a movement 
for continued education for adult workers 
has arisen in the United States. Schools 
or colleges (the terms have been used in- 
differently) have been organized in various 
cities to perform this work. In a recent 


meeting held in New York City to found a 
national organization for workers’ educa- 
tion, reports from the institutions repre- 
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sented showed an enrollment of over four 
thousand—perhaps half of which may be 
counted as steady attendance. 

There are important points of difference 
between these labor schools and colleges, 
as at present organized, and other institu 
tions for adult education. First, the stu- 
dent body is drawn mainly from the class 
of manual laborers, from the industrial 
workers. Secondly, practically all of them 
have the backing of local labor organiza- 
tions, and their administration is in some 
eases directly controlled by them. In ad- 
dition, in some of the schools or colleges, 
the student body is represented upon the 
governing board, and has a voice in the se 
lection of studies pursued and of teachers. 
Thirdiy, some of these schools or colleges 
have been financed in part by trade unions 

Up to the present the amount of educa- 
tional work accomplished has been very 
small. It is significant only as a beginning; 
as the first step in an organized attempt to 
discover what demand for continued edu 
cation exists among manual workers. The 
result has been to bring together those scat- 
tered working men and women in different 
localities who already had a definite in- 
terest in some field of study. 

The movement began where and as it 
eould. It has striven to adapt itself to 
circumstances, and to take advantage even 
of unpromising opportunities. It has taken 
its friends where ‘and as it found them. 
It has been too weak and struggling to give 
much thought to ultimate questions of 
policy, or to plan far ahead. For some 
years to come workers’ education will prob- 
ably remain in this struggling and experi- 
mental stage. It will have to continue to 
seek its salvation in its errors. For this 
reason, any attempt to determine now the 
leading matters of policy may seem doomed 
to futility. Yet it is important that this 
very attempt be made. For once an edu- 
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eational movement is well under way, once 
its associations are formed, it is difficult 
to effect changes in its policy. Passing cir- 
cumstances become enthroned into accepted 
purposes. A right beginning is essential 
to a right ending. Wise pioneers in any 
movement strive at the earliest possible 
stage to lay down its main principles and 
laws of growth. They define the ends they 
seek, and build towards those ends. 

So with the movement for workers’ educa- 
tion. Even now thought should be directed 
to those questions of policy which will ulti- 
mately determine its character and results. 
These questions seem to me three in num- 
ber. First, what kind of education should 
the workers’ schools and colleges seek to 
give? Secondly, what should be the relation 
of the workers’ educational movement to the 
universities? Thirdly, what should be its 
relation to the state and the public educa- 
tional authorities ? 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

Most of the newly formed workers’ schools 
or colleges in the United States profess the 
same educational aims. The need that has 
been recognized is for advanced education 
for mature workers, such as is ‘‘essential 
for their complete development as individu- 
als and as citizens.’’ One outstanding peril 
has been pretty well recognized at the out- 
set. That is that effort should be directed 
to the promulgation of a doctrine or set of 
doctrines, rather than to the encouragement 
of free and honest examination of knowl- 
edge and thought. Up to the present, every 
expressed intention of the movement has 
been towards stimulating the workers to in- 
dependent study. There has been no official 
emphasis or bias towards any school of 
thought. The motive of advancing a 
dogma, which, for example, dominates the 
work in the Rand School, has been defi- 
nitely repudiated. To maintain this stand 
in practise will not always be an easy task 
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—especially since the classes will be drawn 
entirely from one level of industrial so 
ciety; and almost all deeply concerned in 
the trade union movement. 

It has never been easy even under the 
most favorable conditions to secure genuine 
and impartial education. The question 
hinges more upon the selection of teachers 
than of subjects; and more upon the teach- 
er’s idea of his function and duties, than 
upon his own particular opinions. For 
if a teacher presents the material of his 
subject with scientific standards and con- 
science, his class may usually be trusted to 
xyudge his conclusions. The movement for 
workers’ education should seek to secure 
teachers who have proven themselves pains- 
takingly devoted to facts, and who regard 
their job as the promotion of free inquiry 
and discussion in their particular field. To 
get such teachers is a tough job for any 
university. It will not be easier for work- 
ers’ classes. The Workers’ Educational As 
seciation of Great Britain has succeeded in 
this respect, by cooperation with the uni- 
versities; and because the teachers, once 
appointed, have been given a free hand. 

The question of educational aims brings 
up the further one of the range of subjects 
the labor schools or colleges should en- 
deavor to teach. If their aim is that of gen- 
eral intellectual and spiritual development, 
and is not directly utilitarian, the range of 
work should be similar to that of the ordi- 
nary advanced arts or science courses in 
the high schools or colleges—as far as that 
proves practicable. It is generally agreed 
that such work as the teaching of elemen- 
tary arithmetic and English to foreigners, 
should be left to the existing agencies; and 
also that business and trade education falls 
outside its scope. Within these general 
limits, the practise of giving instruction in 
any subject for which a group of students 
express a strong desire, would seem to be 


— 
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satisfactory. Or, in other words, the stu- 
dents should be able to choose their own 
studies. 

The work so far carried out has revealed 
the fact that the students show the readiest 
interest in written English and in public 
speaking; next after these in law and in 
economics. These subjects, it is evident, 
give a promise of direct help or benefit to 
the student. A distinct interest in litera- 
ture has also been shown, however, which 
may be traced to a desire to get in touch 
with other people’s thought. On the whole, 
the subjects favored are the same as those 
which are must popular in other educa- 
tional institutions—which is an interesting 
fact. As yet, there has been little desire 
for instruction in history, in contrast to 
the English experience. This may be due, 
in part, to the widely held idea that history 
must be the dull and unilluminating re- 
hearsal of facts of the past, as it is (or used 
to be) in the publie schools. 

The question of the systematization of 
this work can perhaps be left safely to the 
future. Needless to say, no such systema- 
tization as is undertaken in the high schools 
or universities is to be thought of, because 
of the cireumstances under which workers 
must pursue any course of study. The en- 
trance requirements should remain of the 
simplest—perhaps only the ability to write 
and read English. It will probably prove 
impossible to develop standards of work 
for a long time to come. Gradually, how- 
ever, it may prove possible to lay down a 
program of continuous work in certain 
fields, and tc give different grades of in- 
struction. That waits upon the growth of 
the movement. The temptation will be to 
forego systematization entirely. For all 
the obstacles are in the opposite direction. 

THE RELATION TO THE UNIVERSITIES 

Up to the present the relations between 

the workers’ schools or colleges and uni- 
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versities have been permitted to take car 
of themselves. The question has received 
practically no consideration. Here and 
there groups active in the conduct of work- 
ers’ education have established connections 
with a university. 

On the side of the unions concerned in 
the movement there has been some deep 
prejudice against the universities; on the 
side of the universities mostly indifference. 
But, at bottom, the present situation is ex- 
plained mostly by the fact that the move- 
ment has not yet progressed far enough to 
enable either it or the universities to see 
clearly how they might cooperate. It has 
been a case of ‘‘to get a reputation first.’’ 

A few university teachers, as individuals, 
have given great help—both in the work of 
establishing the existing experiments in 
workers’ education, and in pleading the 
cause among the workers. They have given 
their services as instructors, frequently 
without pay. They have stuck to the teach- 
ing work through much discouragement. 
The immediate need of the movement is 
probably only for an increase in such help; 
young university men who believe in the 
importance of workers’ education, and who 
can awaken the minds of the workers to a 
state of active inquiry. They are needed 
to prove to the workers the realities and 
satisfactions of study. Such men, if they 
enter into this work, will have to resist dis- 
couragement, for the results of their labors 
are apt to be mighty small for some years. 
In time, however, they will discover cre- 
ative personalities among the wage earners ; 
and they will encounter an honesty of pur- 
pose that will reassure them of the value 
of their work. 

The immediate need, as has been said, 
is perhaps only for men from the univer- 
sities. But the future need, if the move 
ment grows, will be for the regular co- 
operation of the universities, as institutions. 
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This cooperation could well be born of 


The movement will need 


The present 


practical need. 
many teachers, if it spreads. 
method of depending upon personal con- 
taets to secure the right men is not entirely 
satisfactory even now, when there are but 
few classes in any one place. It would be 
» great help to organizations engaged in 
workers’ education to have affiliation with 
some university, to which they could present 
In England, this 
eonnection is established through the joint 
distriet councils of the Workers’ Eduea- 
tional Association, upon which the universi- 
es appoint half the members. In 
cases similar joint boards might be estab- 


their needs for teachers. 


some 


lished in this country. 

In many other practical ways university 
assistanee and guidance would be invalu- 
able. 


which the universities could render to the 


Among the most important services 


movement, under a 
plan of cooperation, are the following. 
First, in the making of surveys of the edu- 
cational needs of the workers in various dis- 


workers’ educational 


tricts, and the development of plans to meet 
them. Second, in the provision of premises 
for night and summer schools. 
Third, by the establishment of scholarships 
for promising students in the workers’ 
Fourth, in the provision of books 
and use of library. Fifth, by the grant of 
financial assistance if necessary and prac- 
ticable. 

These matters are important. But there 
is another reason for seeking university co- 
operation which in my opinion outweighs 
them. 


classes 


classes. 


The universities in this country are 
he recognized and trusted centers of ad- 
vanced education. The rise of the workers’ 
educational movement is bound to be beset 
with difficulties. It will need as its allies 
the universities—which are fighting the 
cause of education generally; it will need 
their established strength in order to build 
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The universities 
these should 
be turned to the support of workers’ edu- 


steadily and substantially 
have permanence and power 


cation. 

The problem of working out a basis of co 
operation between the movement for work- 
the 
not prove easy, and should be considered 
It is likely 


nisms to the surface, and present questions 


ers’ education and universities may 


to bring some antago- 


at once. 
of underlying purpose. It must be studied 
both from the point of view of those en- 
gaged in workers’ education and from the 
point of view of the universities, if it is 
to be properly understood and satisfactorily 
solved. 

Any plan which has as its object coopera- 
the 
educational movement will 


tion or alliance between universities 
and the workers’ 
be opposed by some of those already in the 
movement. In the first place, it will be 
found in almost any community that the 


local 


it may or may not deserve. 


enemies—which 
Putting that 


is firmly believed by 


university has its 
fact aside, however, it 
some that if the universities are given power 
in the workers’ educational movement they 
to teach a doctrine of conser- 


will use it 


vatism to the workers, rather than strive to 
encourage independent thought. The ex 


treme form which this charge takes is that 


no privately endowed university will de 


vote its funds or energies to support an 
independent educational movement among 
the workers. 

A corresponding attitude of 
certain university 


prevails in quarters. 


There the movement for workers’ education, 
when considered at all, is written off merely 
as a subordinate branch of radical activi 
ties. It is argued that the labor unions sup 
porting the movement would not permit 
any work which did not di- 
rectly serve their purposes and strengthen 


Therefore, it is said that the 


educational 


their position. 
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universities should not get identified with 
any plans for workers’ education in which 
the trade unions are concerned. 

However. in spite of the existence of 
mutual suspicion and alienation in some 
quarters, the fundamental bent of the work- 
ers’ educational movement and of the uni- 
versities is, in my opinion, towards ¢co- 
operation. Many of the thoughtful leaders 
of the labor movement and of the workers’ 
educational movement appreciate the great 
assistance the universities could render to 
workers’ education. They would put trust 
in any plan that was plainly and simply 
one of cooperation for educational ends. 
On the other hand, the leading universities 
of the country stand ready, as never before, 
to prove their willingness to serve all genu- 
ine educational They 
probably disposed, if properly approached, 
to consider seriously the question of work- 


enterprises. are 


ers’ education. If they could play a use- 
ful part in it, it would add new luster to 
them; and it would bring them in touch 
with sections of the community which at 
present regard the universities as exclu- 
sive upper class institutions. 

By straight dealing, moderation and the 
sinking of old animosities, it should be pos- 
sible to achieve some form of cooperation. 
It is up to these men in the workers’ educa- 
tional movement and in the universities 
who desire that cooperation to create the 
mutual understanding that will bring it 
about. Ifa beginning is once made, mutual 
trust and respect will grow. Representa- 
tives of different groups will find that they 
are aiming at pretty much the same mark. 
That conclusion is justified by the great 
record of cooperation in England, and by 
the few experiments so far made in this 
The questions of economic in- 


country. 
terest and purpose which it is customary to 
make so much of in preliminary discussion 
of this subject, become unimportant, it has 
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been found, when men get together to study 
educational plans seriously. It is discov 
ered that questions of doctrine usually take 
eare of themselves, much as in the public 
schools and universities. The same mixture 
and crossing of minds and opinions goes on. 

This 


universities and the workers’ schools or eol- 


desired cooperation between the 
leges will be more easily carried out if the 
schools or colleges are permanent bodies, 
distinetly separate from and independent 
This is 
not the case with most of the existing experi 
ments in the United States to-day; 
of them are directly under the wing of some 
In the first place, if 
the schools or colleges are independent their 


of all supporting organizations. 
most 
other organization. 


work will not be as easily affected by the 
political or economic fortunes of the other 
organizations. Furthermore, and of great 
importance, an independent body would be 
in a better position to resist dictation from 
without in matters of policy. More actual 
power and responsibility would rest in the 
hands of those men actually concerned in 
the work of education. 

The schools or colleges, of course, would 
be governed by a board made up of the rep- 
resentatives of the cooperating bodies 
trade unions, universities, perhaps the pub- 
lie edvcational authorities. In this indi- 
rect way the supporting bodies would exer 
cise control movement. Yet in 
leaving the board, once established, inde- 
pendent and free to form their own version 
of the work to be done, lies the best hope of 
successful cooperation. The boards should 
be able to act on their own inspiration, and 
on the ideals they will, in part, receive from 
the students. Representatives of different 
bodies will find themselves united in an 
unexpected way, by participation in a com- 
mon and generous task. They should be 
trusted and left alone to that task. That 
is the most important reason for making 


over the 
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reanizations for workers’ education inde- 


nendent bodies. 


THE RELATION TO THE STATE 


The relation of the workers’ educational 
movement to the state and the publie edu- 
also requires some 


‘ational authorities, 


thought. Up to the present it has been 
ndependent of the state in the same way as 
the privately endowed universities. That 
s, in the main, as it should be. 

The public educational authorities are in 
a position to help the movement for work- 
ers’ education in many ways. In Boston, 
for example, they gave the Trade Union 
College this term the use of a school build- 
Such 


sistance could probably be duplicated in 


ng, without charge. material as- 


many places. I do not know enough of the 
laws governing publie educational activi- 
ties to know whether they permit of direct 
financial aid to outside educational work. 
If the laws permitted, it is conceivable that 
some system of grants in aid to workers’ 
education might be planned out—involving, 
ans, 


superintendence of the 


publie 
lity of the work performed. The whole 
question of practical assistance by public 
educational authorities needs careful ex- 
ploration. 

In the future there may be a field for co- 
operation with these authorities in the ac- 
tual conduct of an educational program 
also. The publie schools might conceivably 
use the workers’ educational schools as a 
means of getting their own work carried 
in the case of those workingmen and 
women who go direct to work from the 
Then, too, if ever a continu- 
school the 


United States, the workers’ schools or col- 


on- 


publie schools. 
ation system is established in 
leges might find a place in that system. 
For the present, of course, any such plans 
as these are out of the question. They are 
but vague visions. Prior to any attempt 
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to cooperate in the public educational work 
the workers’ schools will have to prove that 
they are really doing effective work, com 
that of the 

Until then 
justified in seeking such 


A vast amount of 


parable within its realm to 
publie schools and universities. 
they will not be 
cooperation. patient and 


constructive work must be done before any 
of the large possibilities of a movement 
ean be realized. Cooperation and public 
confidence must be earned by achievements 

It is not too early even now, however, to 
consider these questions earnestly and try 
to plan for the future. The cooperation 
which is so much needed to carry the move 
ment to its proper ends should be sought at 
once. Those who stand back from workers’ 
education now must not be suprised if in 
the future they do not find it progressing 
when 


to their satisfaction. This is the time 


the movement needs the cooperation of all 


] 


those that put their hope in democracy. 


HeRBERT Fes 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CALVIN N. KENDALL 


Dr. Cavin N. KENDALL, until recently State 


Commissioner of Education of New Jersey, 
died on Sept mber 2, at the age of sixty-three 


had for some time been 


and for 


years. Dr. Ke ndall 
suffering from Bright's disease, 


reason was unable to accept the reappointment 


as commissioner of education of New Jersey 
offered to him by the governor, or to preside at 
the meeting of the Department of Superin 
tendence held at Atlantic City last February 
Dr. Kendall was born in Augusta, N. Y., on 
February 8, 1858. He graduated from Ham 
ilton College with the degree of A.B. in 1882. 
He then became a teacher in the rural sel 
of New York State for two years, and was 
afterwards principal of the Jackson High 
School, Jackson, Micl . from ISS5 to 15886, 


made superintendent of the 
schools of the city, holding this offic 


From 1890 to 1892 he 


Ww hen he was 


until 


1890. was superu tend 

















vO ee 
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ent at Saginaw, Mich.; from 1895 to 1900 at 
New Haven, Conn., and from 1900 to 1911 at 
Indianapolis, where he was also a member of 
the Indiana State Board of Education. 

In addition to these positions, Mr. Kendall 
was a lecturer at the summer schools of 
the following universities: Chicago, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Columbia, Iowa, Illinois and Cali- 
fornia. He was president of the Connecticut 
Couneil of Education, of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association, of the Southern 
Indiana Teachers’ Association, and of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ Association. He was also 
a member of the commission of three ap- 
pointed by the United States Commissioner of 
Education to investigate and report upon the 
Baltimore schools during the spring of 1911. 

Mr. Kendall was offered the superintendency 
of the schools of Washington, Louisville, 
Rochester and Springfield, Mass., and when he 
came to New Jersey was twice offered the 
superintendency of the schools of Detroit. He 
was appointed to the office of State Commis- 
sioner of Education of New Jersey by Gov- 
ernor Wilson in 1911 and was reappointed in 
1916 by Governor Fielder. 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS ON THE 
GOLD COAST 

THE special correspondent of the London 
Times gives the following report of an inter- 
view with Governor Guggisberg concerning 
educational conditions on the Gold Coast. 
Governor Guggisberg is reported to have said: 

The natives on the Gold Coast are every day 
making strides in the direction of what we under- 
stand as civilization, and I ean confidently assert 
that their intellectual and commercial advance has 
been amazing in the 20 years that I have known 
them intimately. They are perfectly pure-blooded, 
and the present aim of those in authority is to 
educate them in such a way that they will eventu- 
ally be able to undertake any work—and any 
office—which will help in the improvement of 
their own country. 

At the moment this educational question has 
not quite been solved. There are now 28,000 child- 
ren at primary schools in the country, but there 
are still over 200,000 children of school age for 
whom education has not yet been provided, In 
an attempt to cope with at least some of these we 
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are establishing this year four ‘‘ trade schools.’’ 
These will be for boarders, and pupils will re 
main at them for four years, We aim primarily 
at the training of character, and at the same time 
there will be taught such subjects as woodwork 
and metalwork. The whole organization will be 
carried out on ‘‘ Boy Scout ’’ lines, and each 
class will become a kind of Boy Scout troop 
Leaders will be selected, and eventually these will 
take charge of the other boys as monitors and 
prefects do at the schools in this country. The 
whole thing is really only a development of the 
publie school system which Arnold introduced at 
Rugby. 

We are also concerned with another task that 
is nearly as important. That is the establishment 
of a secondary school to take these boys after they 
have passed through the primary schools. The 
absence of secondary schools is a very great men 
ace indeed to a new country, and much of the in 
cipient Bolshevism in some countries can be traced 
to the evil effects of semi-education. We are hop 
ing to open the first school of this kind within the 
next year or two, and, in this connection, I should 
like to point out that the government service in 
the Gold Coast has been thrown open from the 
top to the bottom to all natives who are properly 
equipped to undertake the work. At the present 
moment the whole business is only in embryo, but 
we are hoping that eventually it will produce very 
useful results. 


STUDENT REGISTRATION IN NEW 
ENGLAND COLLEGES 

An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
registrations and applications for admission at 
New England institutions of higher learning 
have passed the limits of last year, which have 
been equaled weeks ahead of the opening of the 
college year. Information received by Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, also indicates considerable increase 
in the number of prospective normal-school 
students. 

Increased applications probably have 
reached a high-water mark at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. That institution, it is officially reported, 
has refused admission to 1,500 persons, phys- 
ical limitations having made it necessary to 
hold the freshman class to approximately 650. 
At Harvard freshman aspirants also constitute 
a small army, and applications indicate the 
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irgest entering class on record. It would be 
surprise to Harvard authorities, it is of- 
ficially stated, if more than 700 men qualified 
1s freshmen. The question of how to house 
ese men is perplexing the officials. 

The entering class at Yale is expected to 
equal last year’s 700. At Brown University, 
where 268 freshmen registered last year, more 
than that number had presented adequate cre- 
dentials a month before the new registration 
Williams College, which last year had 
its largest freshman class, will again have a 


began. 


registration of approximately 200. 

An increased tuition fee has failed to bring 
down the registration figures at Tufts College, 
where President John A. Cousens said an en- 
tering class in all departments of approxi- 
mately 210 persons was indicated. Bowdoin 
College also is holding the growth shown last 
year, with’a probable entering class of 125. 
At Middlebury College a waiting list has been 
opened for rooms. The freshman class there 
will exceed that of last year by nearly 50 per 
cent. 

Boston University reports that with some 
departments yet to open registration, 1,200 
students have signed up for entering classes. 
Its college of liberal arts expects a 20 per cent. 
increase. The school of theology has stopped 
enrollment with 115 men, the largest entering 
class on record. 

President C. D. Gray, of Bates College, re- 
ports that the entering class there will be 
“appreciably larger than the last, which was 
in its turn the largest class that ever entered 
Bates.” 

The University of Maine a month before its 
opening had 550 applications for admission, 
fifteen more than applied last year. New 
Hampshire College entering class will be the 
largest of record, according to registrations 
and applications now in hand. At Rhode Is- 
land State College the outlook is said to be for 
approximately the same sized class as last year. 

At Clark College, where the tuition was 
doubled, admissions have equaled those of 
other years. At Mount Holyoke a freshman 
class of 230, as compared with 207 young 
women last year, is reported. Smith College, 
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which had about 500 young women as fresh- 
men last year, will have a class at least as 
large, it was stated, with many examinations 
still to be taken. 

Simmons College reports that only a limited 
number of the students who applied could be 
admitted because of lack of room in classes 
and college houses. This year 290 freshmen 


will be admitted. Tuition was increased 33 


per cent. without reducing the number of 


applicants. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR NEW YORK CITY 


TWENTY-FouR new schools and additions, 
with seating accommodations for 30,125 pupils, 
will be opened before the end of the year, ac- 
cording to an announcement by C. B. J. Sny- 
der, superintendent of school buildings, con- 
tained in a revised report to the Board of 
the 


School we learn that of this number eight new 


Education. From abstract printed in 
elementary school buildings, two additions and 
an addition to the Far Rockaway High School, 
with sittings toteling 16,561, will be ready 
when schools open on September 12. One 
building with accommodations for 1,501 pupils 
will be ready in October. In November eight 
new buildings and two additions will be com- 
pleted, providing 12,866 additional 
while in December it is expected that the addi- 
tion to the Bryant High School will be ready 
for occupancy. 

Of the total, Brooklyn will get ten schools 
and the Bronx seven, while the seven remain- 
ing buildings are located in the three other 


sittings, 


boroughs. The opening of these schools will 


make a great reduction in the number of pu- 


pils on part time unless there is an unexpected 


increase in the number of pupils who enter the 
schools in the fall. The list of schools to be 
opened before the end of the year, with the 
number of sittings in each, follows: 


TO BE READY IN SEPTEMBER 


The Bronz 


P. 8. Accommodation 


7—177th St. and Vyse Ave. 
38—St. Anne’s Ave. and Carr St. 
57—Crotona Ave, and 180th St. 




















Brooklyn 
20—North Fifth and Havemeyer Sts. 
29—Henry and Harrison Sts. 
73—Addition, Sumner and Rockaway Aves. 608 


80—19th St. Coney Island .............. 958 
97—Stillwell Ave. and Ave. S ........... 513 
100—First St. Coney Island ............ 879 
144—Addition, Pacifie St. and Howard Ave. 978 
182—Vermont and Wayne Aves. ......... 2,107 
Queens 
eee Gu eaeae wie wen 494 
39—Addition, Far Rockaway H. 8S. ...... 348 
Richmond 
REE TE 600s ve kees oon waveones 500 
TO BE READY IN OCTOBER 
The Bronz 
59—Bathgate Ave. and 182d St. ..... 1,501 
TO BE READY IN NOVEMBER 
Manhattan 
&S8——Addition, 109th St. near 3d Ave. 960 
130—Baxter and Hester Sts. ............ 1,108 
The Bronz 
43—136th St. and Brown Place ......... 1,091 
61—Crotona Park East and Charlotte St. 1,946 
62—Fox St. and Liggett Ave. ........... 2,187 
Brooklyn 
181—New York Ave. near Tilden ........ 1,896 
185—Ridge Blvd. and 86th St. ........... 1,349 
Queens 
50—Liberty Ave, and Liverpool St. ...... 1,349 
TO BE READY IN DECEMBER 
Queens 
Bryant High School addition, Long Island 
_* Seen alana: iene eting: 477 


There are under contract at the present time 
eleven new school buildings and additions, as 
well as two high-school additions, which will 
The estimated 
cost of the buildings, complete, which will be 
opened this year and those at present under 
contract is $30,000,000. Plans are also under 
way for eleven elementary school buildings and 
additions, and one high school in Brownsville 


$11,000,000. 


accommodate 20,000 pupils. 


which will cost approximately 


These buildings will accommodate approxi- 
mately 11,000 pupils. 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. CLAXTON 
THe Child-Welfare Magazine contains the 
following editorial tribute to the work of Dr. 
Claxton: 


that Hor 
Philander P. Claxton, who has done more than any 


It seems a tragedy for education 
other one man to arouse the people to the place 
education should hold in the nation, should be ri 
tired as commissioner of education at a time when 
leaders of experience and knowledge are so greatly 
needed. 

Dr. Claxton with a broad 


vision of the scope of education, of the many 


eame into the office 
phases that should be covered in the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. With the meagre appropriation of 
$500,000, with a salary of but $5000 for one of 
the most vital offices of the country, Dr. Claxton 
made the work of the bureau an inspiration. No 
man ever gave himself more devotedly and 
earnestly to the promotion of education, not for 
children of school age alone, but for all the people, 
from birth on through life. 

So eloquently did he plead the cause that he wa- 
in demand for every sort and kind of meeting. He 
never spared himself. Positions much more lucra 
tive were offered him, but because of the wider 
opportunity for service he declined them. 

It was the writer’s privilege to work under Dr 
Claxton from 1913 to 1916 as Director of the Home 
Education Division, and in that way to realize the 
handicaps which had to be overcome to enable the 
Bureau of Education to fill in a small degree the 
place it should hold. In 1913 the writer laid be 
fore the Commissioner the great part parents hav 
in education, and the need for help and suggestions 
to them. For the first six years they are the sol 
teachers, and through childhood and youth have a 
greater responsibility than teachers. Dr. Claxton 
immediately recognized the rights of parents and 
their need for help as educators. 

Without money, he created the home education 

of the of Edueation, made the 
director of it, office in the 
bureau, and made her home a branch office. Mrs. 
Wm. T. Carter generously contributed the where 
withal to pay a secretary for the director, who 
served without pay, and with joy at seeing parents 


Bureau 
gave her an 


division 


writer 


recognized as educators. 

In this way the Bureau took in the homes of 
the United States and won gratitude and appre 
ciation from hundreds of thousands of parents 
The demonstrated. The 
Parent-Teacher medium for 


value of the work was 


Association as a 
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parents to study how to develop the body, mind 
and spirit of their children, won his warmest ap 
He called it ‘* The keystone 


f a virtuous democracy.’’ 


proval and support, 


Kindergarten Divi 
sion in the Bureau of Education and made Miss 
Bessie Locke the Director. The nation-wide 
Kindergarteners to the 
due to the 


National 


Dr. Claxton also created a 
awak 
1ing of those who are not 

ilue of the Kindergarten 
work of the Kindergarten 


is largely 
Division and 
Kindergarten Association, 

Other ereated as the need for 


divisions were 


em was shown. Conferences of the directors of 
the division with the commissioner were an inspira 


Cooperation and mutual appreciation of 


each other’s objects and work resulted. Few are 
e men in publie life who make service their first 
nterest. Those who do are really great. Former 
President Taft appointed P. P, Claxton commis 
sioner of education. He was twice appointed by 
President Wilson. 

Politics had no place with them in this appoint 
ment, nor did it ever have any place in Dr. Clax 
ton’s conduct of the work. It should never have 


There is 


that the country loses at this time one who from 


a place in edueation, universal regret 


experience and ability could give such valuable 
service. 

Whatever place Dr. Claxton takes will be great, 
heeause he will make it so. He has won the love 


and respect of men and women throughout this 


and other lands. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
McCune. of Pitts- 


Pennsylvania, has been elected presi- 


Dr. Grorce SHANNON 


burgh, 
dent of Huron College, South Dakota, to sue- 
ceed Dr. Harrv Gage, who resigned to become 


president of Coe College. 

R. L. Jones has returned to 
as president of the Middle 
Normal School. 
1912 and served until a turn in politics about 


Murfreesh ro 
State 


Tennessee 


He was elected president in 


two years ago caused him to resign to accept 
the superintendency of the city schools of 


Chattanooga. 


Artuur D. Wricut, who has just completed 
his work as assistant consultant in education 
of the First Corps Area, United States Army, 
having supervision of all army schools in New 
principal of the Baker 


England, formerly 
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School at Richm nd, has been appo 
sistant professor of education at 


College. 


Homer Davis, of Gle ndale. Arizona, has been 


appointed director of the new bureau of re 


search in the State Department of Education 


Earnest F. Scunemer, of Jefferson City. 


has been appointed supervisor of rehabilita 
tion work in the Missouri Department of Edu 


eation. 


J. H. 


been elected superintendent at 


BenTLey, of Richmond, Indiana, has 


Duluth. 
Portage, Wis., 
has been elected superintend nt of schools at 


Oshkosh, to succeed M. N. Melver. 


Mr. Cuarces C. Bisnop, of 


Mr. Nauum Leonarp, of Keene, N. H., has 


elected schools at 


been superintendent of 
North Mass., 


Dame, who retires on account of 


succeeding D. Ps 
ill health. 


Andover, 


Miss Apa York, who has been assistant to 
J. F. West and F. F. Martin, the 
county superintendents of San Diego County, 
elected to the 


two last 


California, has been super! 
tendency. 

Tue Reverenp Josepn A. Murry, formerly 
rector of Fordham University, died in Phila 
delphia on August 31. 

NATHANIEL Myers, president of the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls at Fifteenth Street 
and Second Avenue, and who was largely re 
sponsible for the formation of the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropic New 
York City, died on August 29. 


Societies ot 


Dr. Cuarites-Epwarp Amory WINSLOW, of 
Yale University, medical director of the Amer 
Red Cross, is in Geneva attending the 


Health 


ican 


meeting of the Commission of the 


League of Nations. The commission plans 
to organize a world health institution sepa 
rate from the International Health Office of 
the Red Cross, to which the United States 


belongs. 


ASSISTANT ProFessoR SKINNER, of the de 
partment of foreign trade, college of business 


administration of the University of Washing 
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ton, has sailed for China. He is on a year’s 
leave of absence in order to take the position 
as head of the department of economics at 
Canton Christian College. 


Dr. Grorce Frniey Bovarp, president of 
the University of Southern California, has 
been granted a six months’ vacation by the 
Board of Trustees. During his absence the 
affairs of the university are to be handled by 
three, consisting of J. H. 
Montgomery, registrar; Lester B. 
dean of the School of Education, and Warren 


B. Bovard, comptroller 


a committee of 
Rogers, 


Dr. Roscor THatcHer, who succeeds Dr. W. 
H. Jordan as director of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has taken 
up his work at Geneva. 

Davin Prescott Barrows, president of the 
University of California, has been appointed 
a member of the National Research Council 
for a period of three years in the Division of 
States Relations. 

Dr. Henry Gorpon Gare, professor of 
physics in the University of Chicago, and dean 
of the colleges of science, has been made chair- 
man of the division of Physical Science of 
the National Research Council, Washington, 
D.C. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, the fol- 
lowing promotions have been made: Dr. C. B. 
Bazzoni to be professor of physics, Dr. George 
Gailey Chambers and Dr. Howard Hawks 
Mitchell to be professors of mathematics and 
Dr. Karl Greenwood Miller to be assistant 


professor of psychology. 


In the college of liberal arts, Northwestern 
University, Dr. Omera F. Long and Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Schaub, who have previously held un- 
designated professorships, have been made 
John Evans professor of Latin language and 
literature and John Evans professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy, respectively. Dr. 
William F. Bryan, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Dr. Elton J. Moulton, associate professor 
of mathematics, and Dana M. Evans, associate 
professor of physical education, have been pro- 


Dr. Keith K. Smith, 


moted to professorships. 
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assistant professor of physics, and Dr. Loui 
W. Webb, assistant professor of education, 
been 
ships. Frederick L. Kerr, university regis 
trar, Dr. Frederick B. Kaye in the depart- 
ment of English, Dr. Arch E. Cole in the de 
partment of zoology, and Dr. Clyde J. Murley 
in the department of classics have been pro 


have promoted to associate professor 


moted from instructors to assistant profes 
sors. 

Unper the new teachers’ retirement law, 
passed by the 1921 legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, Governor John J. Blaine has ap 
pointed as members of the university retire- 
ment board: Professors J. T. Rood, electrical 
engineering, W. H. Lighty, extension division, 
O. S. Rundell, law school, F. B. Morrison, 
college of agriculture, and E. B. Skinner, 
mathematics department. The annuity board 
members appointed are Frank C. Blied, Madi- 
son, H. J. Mortenson, New Lisbon, M. N. 
Maclver, Oshkosh, Miss Elizabeth McCormick, 
Superior, and Dwight F. Parker, Fennimore. 

As chairman of the new China Educational 
Commission of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, Professor Ernest De- 
Witt Burton of the University of Chicago, 
who is director of the university libraries and 
head of the department of New Testament and 
early Christian literature, sailed with seven 
other members of the commission from Van- 
couver on August 18. The commission in- 
cludes Dean William F. Russell, of the State 
University of Iowa; Professor Percy M. 
Roxby, of the University of Liverpool; Pres- 
ident Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; and President 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of Pittsburgh, 
will join the commission later. The party 
from America will spend some time in Japan, 
visiting Tokyo, and will then travel by way 
of Seoul, Korea, and Mukden, Manchuria, to 
Peking, where they will be joined by the Chi- 
nese members of the commission for a gen- 
eral conference. It is likely that the commis- 
sion will then be divided into two or more 
sections for the purpose of visiting the various 
educational institutions conducted under mis- 
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sionary auspices. Afterwards the commission 
will reassemble in Shanghai for further con- 
ference, and is expected to return to America 
early in January 1922. 


De. Mitton Faircuitp, chairman of the 
Character Education Institution, writes: “ The 
executive committee of the Character Educa- 
tion Institution has employed Dr. Joseph K. 
Folsom for the coming year as chairman’s as 
sociate at a salary of $4,000. The morality 
codes received in the $5,000 competition will 
be subjected to general criticism to determine 
whether they truly interpret the wisdom of 
The MSS. 


will be given to some school-book publisher 


experience, and then published. 


and no royalty will be exacted that the sales 
price may be very low. The morality books 
will be for the teachers’ desks as a reference 
and enlightenment as to the moral ideals 
which ought to be inculcated in the hearts of 
the children. By vote of the executive com- 
mittee the announcement of the award of the 
$20,000 in the research for the best method of 
character education in public schools will be 
made at the February meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and the various 
methods and plans will be shown at that time, 
as a part of the educational exhibit which is 
to be a prominent feature of the Chicago 
meeting.” 

Proressors of the University of Chicago 
are responsible for the organization of the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, of which Dean 
Rollin D. Salisbury, of the Ogden Graduate 
School of Science, is the president and Pro- 
fessor Forest R. Moulton, of the department 
of astronomy, is the secretary. Among the 
members of the various committees of the so- 
ciety are the following from the University 
of Chicago: Charles Edward Merriam, com- 
mittee on Americanization; John Merle Coul- 
ter, chairman of the committee on biology; 
Frank Nugent Freeman, committee on educa- 
tional Ray Moulton, 
chairman of the committee on technical ex- 
periments; Harvey Brace Lemon, member of 
the same committee; Charles C. Colby, com- 


mittee on geography, Elliot R. Downing, Lud- 


experiments; Forest 
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wig Hektoen, and Edwin Oakes Jordan, com 
health 
Moulton and Dr. Lemon have already con 


mittee on and sanitation. Professor 
ducted a number of technical experiments in 
the Ryerson Physical Laboratory with refer 


f 


ence to improvements in the presentation « 


subjects. 


A Bureau of Criminal Analysis has been 


organized at Chicago which has among its 
incorporators and directors Professor Robert 
H. Gault, head of the psychology department 
of the Northwestern University; Dean John 
H. Wigmore, of the Northwestern University 
School; Edwin W. Sims of the 


commission; H. H. Goddard, director of the 


Law crime 
bureau of juvenile research, Columbus, Ohio, 


and other experts. 


Supreme Court Justice Martin has denied 
an application by the members of the faculty 
of the College of the City of New York to 
compel Controller Craig to certify on the pay- 
roll for the increase in 
granted by the last Legislature. The Court 
decided that the duty of providing for the in- 
crease rested with the Board of Estimate and 


college an salary 


granted a writ of mandamus to compel the 
board to make an appropriation to cover the 
When the Board of Estimate has 
made the appropriation it will then be the 


increase. 


duty of the controller to certify the sums 


granted. 


Dr. K. G. MATHESON, president of the Geor- 
gia School of Technology, announces that the 
sum of $1,222,857 has been contributed toward 
the fund of $5,000,000 which the institution 
has undertaken to raise for permanent build 


ings and equipment. 


CoLorapo CoLLece will receive $100,000 from 
the estate of the late Henry R. Wolcott, of 
Denver, this sum to be added to general en- 
dowment. The faculty of Colorado College, 
every member participating, have subscribed 
$14,600 to the endowment fund campaign for 
900,000 now being conducted. Faculty pay- 
ments will extend over a period of seven years. 
A total of over $425,000 has been subscribed. 


Syracuse University is planning to raise an 
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emergency fund of from $500,000 to $1,500,000. 
Governor Miller, who received an honorary de- 
gree from the university, has shown interest in 
and is chairman of the newly 
formed organization. On the advisory com- 
mittee are Judge Elbert H. 
United States Ste Corporation; Louis Mar- 
shall, of New York City; Salem Hyde and 
Douglas E. Petit, of Syracuse, and John D. 
Wells, of Buffalo, who are also holders of hon- 


orary degrees from the university. 


the matter 


Gary, of the 


AT a recent meeting of the board of regents 
of the University of Oregon it was decided to 
piace contracts immediately for the construc- 
tion of the new medical school building in 
Portland. It name the 
school late Dr. 


was also decided to 
medical building after the 
Robert C. Yenny. 


St. Louris UNIverRsITy is erecting a new 
building, 50x 200 ft., three stories high, as an 
extension to the medical school, Accommoda- 
tions will be afforded for the library, reading 
room, offices the labora- 
tories for physiology, pharmacology and _ his- 
tology. In addition to this, the old building is 
being remodeled so as to give more adequate 


accommodations to the other departments. 


administration and 


THe board of trustees of Albion College has 
secured one of the oldest, but best equipped, 
houses in Albion, a temporary home for Presi- 
dent Dr. John W. Laird until his new resi- 
dence, made possible by the gift of $25,000 
from an alumnus, can be erected. 

By the will of the late Colonel Samuel P. 
Colt, Brown University receives $50,000 and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
$10,000; $100,000 is left to the town of Bristol 
in trust, the income to go to the care and im- 
provement of the Colt Memorial High School, 
built for the town by Colonel Colt. 

PRELIMINARY plans for the proposed new 
building of the New York Training School 
for Teachers call for a five-story structure with 
a capacity for 1,000 student teachers and 1,000 
There will be a swim- 


model school pupils. 
ming pool, two rest rooms for teachers, large 
and small gymnasiums, an auditorium seating 
from 1,200 to 1,500 pupils, and large and small 
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rooms. The 


wing of the building and the 


lunch model school will oceupy 
the southern 
training school the northern part. 

Tue New York Board of Education on Au- 
gust 25 adopted the school budget for 1922, 
calling for a total appropriation of $89,756,- 
113.17, an increase of $1,932,422.24 over this 
The action 
was taken at a special meeting following long 
board. Cuts 


year’s allowance of $87,823,690.93. 


executive conferences of the 


amounting to $2,607,840.19 were made in the 
budget estimate of $92,363,953.36 sub- 
The total 


request will be reduced by $17,997,534.51, the 


total 
mitted by the budget committee. 


State’s allotment in 1922. 

AcoorpinG to figures made public by Ray L. 
Riley, California State Controller, for the year 
ending June 30, 1921, the actual expenditure 
for education in California, including the uni- 
versity, was $13,811,024.20. Costs for the fiscal 
year of 1921-22, which began on July 1, will 
amount to $23,918,857.64, an increase of more 
than $10,000,000. 

Tue Municipal Observatory at Des Moines, 
Iowa, which is said to be the only municipal 
was opened on 


observatory in the world, 


August 1. The observatory building is to be 
equipped by Drake University with an 8-inch 
equatorial telescope. It is to be under the con- 
trol of the university and open to the public at 
least three times a week, and at any other time 
when occasion may warrant. 

THE summer school of the South formerly 
conducted by the University of Tennessee, 
which was discontinued three years ago, was 
reopened this year as the University of Ten- 
nessee Summer School. More than a thousand 
students were enrolled and more than fifty in- 
structors engaged, all courses given being col- 
lege credit courses. Dr. Jno. A. Thackston 
was the director. 

Tue Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City reports that during the month of July 
many different groups of summer visitors have 
taken advantage of museum hospitality to see 
the collections accompanied by a museum in- 
structor or by another member of the staff. 
Among these special guests have been students 
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The 
Liat 


lelegates to the Sixth 
Endeavor Societies, blind 


summer session of Columbia University, 
World Convention of 
ristian teachers 
the blind who were accorded the privileg: 


of handling selected museum objects, and 


voung from a colored branch of the 


women 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 

THe People’s Institute, New York City, 
which is celebrating its twenty-fourth anni 
versary, has issued a brief report summarizing 
its activities for the last year. It is shown 
that $459,476 was expended, and that $60,360 
was received from various philanthropic 
For the 


among the special activities of the institute, 


sources. Stadium concerts, classed 
the sum of $119,319 also passed through its 
report not giving 


A list of 


the underwriters of the 1920 series contains 129 


hands for the year 1920, the 

e figures of the 1921 summer season. 
names. The attendance was 16,710 at twenty- 
five open forum meetings, 29,500 at twenty-six 
lectures on philosophy, and 26,200 at fifteen 
Sunday evening concerts, all in Cooper Union. 
‘he institute considers also of great impor- 
tance the unnumbered thousands who attended 
the Stadium concerts and the hosts of children 
who listened to or took part in the many con- 
certs in the Seward Park district and the nine 
Manhattan. 
impor- 


other community centers’ in 
The officers 
tance to the influence of its open forum meet- 
ings, at which social problems of the day are 


institute attach much 


discussed from the platform and from the floor, 
a force which draws more than a thousand men 
the average for twenty-six 


and women on 


nights to listen to these lectures. 

THE Mansfield Richland 
County, in Ohio, have been selected by the 
National Child Health Council as the scene 
for a demonstration of what American com- 


town of and 


munities can do for the most healthful develop- 
Mansfield has been 
among eighty com- 


ment of their children. 
chosen after competition 
munities, including a number of towns in New 
York State. It was felt that 
Mansfield and in Richland County most nearly 


complied with the qualifications set down by 


conditions in 


purpose 
cal American community. 
ul of tive 


will cover peri 


with children of all ages 
will be a practical demonstration 


cal American ¢ 


mmunitv « 


next generatior 
do to 


The council hopes to develop a pr 


the health and strength of th 


American community can increase th 


; 


wram 


child health that shall be so e smprehensive am 
well balanced that it will be of use to othe 


communities all over the ¢ County and 


Le oft cers, 


citizens generally have pledged the heartiest 


untry. 


business men, physicians and 


cooperation in carrying out this demonstration 
It will be conducted under the direction of Dr. 
Walter H. former Health Officer of 


sridgeport, Conn., who will relinquish on Sep 


Brown, 


tember 1 his present work with the Commission 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in France. 
The National Child Health Council is 


posed of six national organizations engaged 


com- 


either wholly or partly in work for the health 
These are the American Child 
Hygiene Red Cross, 
Child Health Organization of America, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, National Or 
ganization for Public Health Nursing and the 


of children. 


Association, American 


National Tuberculosis Association. 


THE universities of Prussia have decided to 
publish at the close of each year a volume con- 
taining summaries of the theses presented 
during the year, instead of publication of the 


theses individually. 


Tue Bulgarian Ministry of Education has 
decreed that in future the school curriculum 
must include a week in which children are to 
work. 
The most important work of this kind that 


be occupied in agricultural or manual 


children should be taught is: cleaning and 


distempering or whitewashing of the school 
rooms, paving the school courtyard, tending 
the school garden, arranging the gymnasia, 
repairing the school furniture, binding school 
and school library books, making new school 
renovating the doors and 


apparatus, maps, 


windows, planting flowers, vegetables and 


trees round the school, repairing the pavement 
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leading to the school and archeological exca- 
vation. 

A New scheme of work has been introduced 
The follow- 
ing extract from the “instructions” for the 
teaching of history is quoted in the Interna- 
tional Review of Education: “ The teaching of 
history must be planned and carried out in 


into Swedish schools this year. 


such a manner as to make the development of 
peaceful culture and of a political system of 
government throughout the centuries its chief 
The 
present a true picture of past times, so ac- 
counts of wars can not be omitted. But at the 
same time it should be impressed upon the 
student of history that the greater the progress 
of culture the more has war been looked upon 
as an evil, and attention should be drawn to 
the 
train, though at the same time the difference 


object. real purpose of history is to 


misery that war always brings in its 
between defensive wars in order to protect the 
independence and rights of a nation and ag- 
gressive wars for the mere sake of conquest 
should be emphasized. The teacher must take 
pains not to foster hatred and enmity towards 
other nations and should impress upon his 
pupils that peace and a good understanding 
between all nations is the chief condition upon 
which the common progress of humanity de- 
pends. Children must be made to feel strongly 
that heroes in the work of peace exist and that 
through their courage and self-sacrifice their 
countries have been well served, so that they 
richly deserve gratitude and admiration.” 


OFFICIAL announcement is made of the sum- 
mer quarter registration at the University of 
Chicago up to July 9. In the graduate schools 
of arts, literature and science there are 1,240 
men and 929 women, a total of 2,169. In the 
senior and junior colleges, including the un- 
classified, there are 669 men and 650 women, 
a total of 1,319. In the professional schools 


there are 241 divinity students, 191 medical 
students, 192 law students, 1,326 in the college 
of education, 263 in the school of commerce 
and administration, and 32 in the graduate 
school of social service administration, a total 
The total registration for the uni- 


of 2,245. 
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versity up to July 9, exclusive of duplications, 
is 5,520, which is a gain of 897 over the cor- 
responding date a year ago. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TEMPER OF POST-WAR FRENCH 
UNIVERSITY LIFE 


AT MONTPELLIER WITH THE SOLDIER-STUDENTS 

THE recent war has caused the French to 
realize that more account should be taken of 
attracting foreign students to their universi- 
ties, and of interesting them in France and 
French civilization after their arrival. To this 
end influence was brought to bear in the direc- 
tion of sending bodies of American soldiers in 
Europe in the spring of 1919 to each of the 
French university towns. So that certain of 
us had the thing going on quite under our own 
observation. We didn’t realize it at the time, 
but what must have mainly interested us was 
the taking in of all that effort on the part of 
both the French and Americans in the uni- 
versity towns, that spring, at some sort of re- 
adjustment, the exact quality of which, at 
least, we were certainly at the time not able 
to register. It was an almost hungry seeking 
after mutual understanding and sympathy, but 
the incidental manifestations of the matter so 
claimed the attention that larger issues were 
hardly ever taken into account—certainly by 
the American soldiers. Consider what meant 
leaving northern France and its bleakness, and 
the unfriendly occupied Rhine country, for a 
sunny university town like Montpellier. 
Months of discomfort and hardship—what one 
knew of army life—were forgotten in a perfect 
riot of physical and mental well-being. So 
that what one remembers of the experience is 
four long months of southern sun and inter- 
course with the friendly, welcoming citizens 
of the town. Indeed, it is only after two years 
have sufficiently blurred this memory that one 
is able to decide that, after all, the real inter- 
est, quite latent at the time, was found in what 
one can label the question of the French ad- 
justing themselves to the invasion of their 
town, university, and homes by several hun- 
dred American soldiers. 
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We were considered the guests of the town. 
the 


police lost a bit of their vigilance, when it was 


We were to be treated accordingly. So 


a question of Americans being involved in 
anything which might have claimed their at- 
tention. The shop-keepers always added an 
extra layer of politeness when an American 
addressed them. Effort was even made to pre- 


the 
All public intercourse between French 


vent their charging Americans higher 
prices. 
and Americans was apt to be of the smoothest 
suavity. One had evidence as to the French 
social gift, even, when it was possible, casually, 


The French love of public 


demonstration of sentiment, or, rather, of all 


in publie places. 


that can symbolize it, was manifested in a vin 
d'honneur, or public reception given by the 
town to the “ soldier-students.” That the func- 
tion was a representative one, in so far as 
those present being of the best the town had to 
offer, there was small doubt. There were cer- 
tain bearded old gentlemen having some dis- 
tinction of presence. A particularly fragrant 
memory attaches itself to an old lady, white- 
haired, well-bred, quiet, who allowed herself to 
One 


marriageable 


stare at us in an amusingly covert way. 


remembers, also, mothers with 


daughters in tow. Most in evidence, however, 
were dashing, even almost dandified, French 
officers, in their most scintillating effects of 
color and silver and gold braid. Some Serbian 
students sang lovely, minor chorales in their 
own language, were much applauded, and .im- 
mediately proceeded to efface this favorable 
impression by too much hilarity over their 
wine. There was comparatively little mingling 
of French and Americans—it was somehow an 
almost solemn matter of their looking us over, 
that made for a certain as it were electric in- 
terchanging of consciousness in the place. 

Of course, a formal demonstration of wel- 
come by the university had to take place. 
One remembers that it was genuine welcome, 


an expression of feeling straight from the 


heart—the sympathetic French heart. We 
tried to show we were aware of this by really 
enthusiastic applause at the end of addresses by 
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dignitaries of the department. And it was not 
difficult to note unconcealed emotion present 
among us—and to fancy we saw an unwonted 
glitter reflected from the eye-glasses of mes- 
steurs les professeurs, on the platform in their 
gayly colored academic robes of silk and velvet. 
One felt a current of sincere good will being 
exchanged between the French and American 
elements of the audience. One was conscious 
that a real desire for a better mutual under- 
standing between the elements was in the air. 
This university function was merely the be- 
ginning of an extended effort in the direction 
of adjustment between French and Americans 
It manifested 


extensively and dynamically, if somewhat 


itself more 
} 


less 


at the university. 


obviously, in the popular nature of courses we 
attended, in the creation of many classes for 
beginners in the study of the language, in the 
zeal of the best of the professors before audi- 
ences not always the most attentive, the most 
considerate, the most inspiring. There was, 
above all, in the impression gathered at the 
lectures and in general in the attitude of the 
university authorities, what struck one as an 
attempt to impress us with a certain kindli- 
ness, which could, after all, be present in their 
We 


stand there was in reality no necessary frigid- 


university atmosphere. were to under- 
ity attendant on so much of the professional 
attitude in the way of learning; that we were 
dealing with human beings sympathetically in- 
Naturally, the matter of 
making the best general impression possible 


clined toward us. 


had to have its place; but the character of 
geniality about the whole experience made oné 
forget this at the time. Indeed, after two 
years, the whole thing remains a memory in 
which much southern sunlight, much gayety, 


much visiting of old Roman and medieval 


ruins, much generous hospitality before un- 
dreamed of by us for this side of the Atlantic, 
had the upper hand. 
bers with the greatest vividness, rather than 


This is what one remem- 


what one saw to cherish in the organized rou- 
tine of academic life—and what one learned of 
their inimitable idiom, one should, in frank- 
ness, add. 
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IN THEIR HOMES 

Certain hours spent in French homes during 
this stay in Montpellier are remembered with 
particular pleasure. One remembers, above 
all, descending, on an afternoon in late April, 
at one of the insignificant villages which dot 
the plain about the town. Followed a drive 
over the flat expanse of vineyard country to 
the tall allée of Lombardy poplar surrounding 
the mas, where one was to spend the night. 
The affair, indeed, seems to center about that 
lane of tall Lombardy poplars. Lofty, straight, 
waving in the breeze, with a murmuring and 
rustling and glinting of their leaves in the 
yellowest sunlight of late afternoon, they 
seemed to bid one welcome, as it were. Blos- 
soming hawthorne hedges lined this lane, and 
near the house were spreading plane trees sur- 
rounding a wonderfully level tennis court. 
The house hid itself behind another tall barrier 
of poplars—a large, mellow white house, with 
a many-windowed facade, an ample, clean, 
back court-yard, and interior of rambling 
rooms and corridors having darkly rich fur- 
nishings that suffused a soft, brown glow in 
the chambers. One remembers with pleasure 
its inmates. There was the mother, a spare 
person of meager but very knowing and thor- 
oughbred presence. As a sort of background 
there fitted in, beautifully, the grandmother, 
old, deaf, having a well-bred, unobtrusive air 
in what one had to fancy she herself regarded 
as her outlived state. There were several 
daughters—a married one with blooming chil- 
dren, and a most becoming, rich reserve of 
manner, charming naturalness, and cheerful- 
ness in her evidently lonely state (a war widow 
she was): two rosy young ladies, of such de- 
lightful good nature as to commend them at 
once to one’s closer observation; and a son, my 
friend, spare, dark, and quieter than usual, 
with the air of being anxious his guest should 
make a good impression. Soon after the ar- 
rival there was tea, followed by a couple of 
sets of tennis under the rustling plane trees. 
Then a good, plain dinner, and coffee in the 
warm, brown library. That night a party at 
a neighboring house, where were three Ameri- 
can officers spending the Easter holidays. 
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Here one had illustrated French good man- 
ners, which persist in the provinces, despite 
the assertions of the French themselves to the 
contrary. The question of sincerity should 
not, of course, be considered as essential in 
considering this quality so preeminently de- 
veloped to its height in France. The ideal is 
to make the best of this wicked old state of the 
world, to pretend one pretends things are just 
as they should be. To this end the social obli- 
gation in all its ramifications is considered as 
a sacred duty. Or, better, it is apparently an 
ingrained instinct of the French people. To 
have cultivated a habit of interest in others, 
which can be shown in some slight, delicate 
manner, without any apparent reflection; to 
consider this in the light of a positive, im- 
perative duty, of a sort of standard, which 
politeness and lack of breeding in others never 
influences, except in the direction of self- 
defense—these are precious details of a code 
more highly and generally developed in France 
than in America. And the veneer part of the 
quality, which, of course, must have its solid 
base in a highly altruistic ideal, is nowhere of 
a more mirror-like, flawless aspect than in this 
country of noblesse oblige. 


EXCURSIONS 


The excursions to the old places in which the 
region abounds had a large enough part in the 
Montpellier days to remain one of the most 
fragrant memories of the time passed there. 
The sunlight la-bas is of some magic quality 
that invests commonplace things with a magic 
unknown elsewhere, except in Italy. It helped 
give all that was possible of the unusual, the 
poetic to the way one saw Roman ruins and 
medieval fortresses. One remembers especially 
a day in mid-springtime at Careassonne. Here 
the question of the remarkable quality of the 
light that bathes the region was forcibly 
brought to the attention. It had rained in the 
night and the colorings of all objects seemed 
to stand out in their utmost purity. The im- 
posingly ancient battlements would have had 
something about them incongruous with all 
this new greenness, it would seem. But, as one 
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looked from the ramparts out over that vast 
countryside, so resplendent in all that spring 
could give of sweet promise, this vernal sense 
if pulsating hopefulness as to the renewal of 
youth was somehow toned down and down, un- 
til its sweetness, in some gentle, wistful man- 
ner, made felt the spirits of old, forgotten 
springtimes lingering there: and the bright 
southern light had put aside its uppermost 
luminous registers and was caressing all the 
old towers and battlements in the gentlest way, 
that caused forgetfulness of the sting of their 
age, leaving only a reposeful, rich superiority 
and remoteness and indulgence in this regard 
of what keeps growing only more and more 
ancient, at the spectacle of all that hopeful 
putting forth of buds and blossoms and 
leaves... . 

At Aigues-Mortes the same quality of im- 
pressionism seemed furthered by the extraor- 
dinary light effects. It all came out to meet 
the eye in one’s contemplation of this medieval 
city of the “ dead waters,” where one had that 
pervading sense of the forgetting tide, of the 
silent flatness in all the gentle, sweet dullness 
of the surrounding landscape, and of the way 
the canal stretched away into the sad distance. 
It was a feeling almost akin to pity that re- 
sulted from what one took in of the hopeless 
past of all that means life and progress in 
connection with the place. 

Even the Riviera in the flatness of the off 
season was not without much charm. The 
Casino of Monte Carlo interested you not be- 
cause of bright crowds of players at roulette. 
The great rooms were empty. But if you 
cared for Gwendolen Harleth, Lily Bart, Lawr- 
ence Selden, and the fiction people who fre- 
quented the place in the good, old-time novels, 
there was no lack of interest in the place. 
You went so far as to wonder whether it might 
not have been in a much-paneled salle des 
chasses that Daniel Deronda first had sight of 
Gwendolen in her Nile-green gown. Outside 
the high-perched villas looked garish, with the 
heavy verdancy of the greenery surrounding 
them quite insufficient to tone down their 
ardent reflection of the white light. Still there 
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was something entirely festive about the whole 
scene. The blue, blue water had never shown 
more gorgeously than on that bright June day. 
Just beyond Mentone you stepped over into 
Italy, visualized by the winding around the 
cliff of the white, chalk road and its lonely 
sentinel. You had an added reminder of the 
artificial boundary line from the sight of the 
booths of those who sold Italian post cards and 
You had be- 


hind you the blue curve of where sea met 


cheap gauds and shawls there. 


shore, with Cap Martin and what it had in the 
of reminder of the 
More than all, you had caressing you, working 


way Empress Eugénie. 
some soft spell over you, the mild, glowing 
mild, Italian that 


breathed, that has to fan your cheek, to be 


air—the air, has to be 


known—and ever thereafter loved. 


Harry Van LanpIncHaM 
PARIS 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BANE OF OUR COLLEGES 

THis is an age 

Never before has the world listened with such 

rapt enthusiasm to the words of the carping 

to-day. No Voltaire, no 


was ac- 


of destructive criticism. 


critic as it does 


Rousseau, no Arthur Young ever 
claimed the savior of mankind as the twen- 
tieth century has voted Keynes, Dillon,—aye 
even Borah or Johnson. Our newspapers and 
magazines herald abroad the 


ticisms of these advance agents of a new era. 


sophist wit- 
Lecturers and pamphleteers exhaust their vo 
eabularies of adjectives in condemning to per 
dition the age-long institutions of civilization. 
This does not mean that we are all Bolshe- 
viks! Nay, we shudder at the very thought 


of such an anathema. But we must be pro- 


gressive; and progression to-day means break- 
The man of intelligence 
the thoughtful 


ing with the past. 
must be a critic; 
must find a flaw in every new proposal; the 
independent voter must scoff at the pledges 
of all mancuvres. 
Truly the 
Paradise will soon be with us! 

Small wonder, therefore, that our college 
system should attract the lightning. Numer- 


magazine 


parties as vote-catching 


critic has reached his Elysium. 
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ous articles have appeared within the past 
few months on the indifference of the average 
college student toward the current movements 
criticisms 


The col- 


lege man of to day is not what he should be. 


of the age. Unquestionably the 


voiced in these essays are correct. 


He is not aware of the issues of the hour. He 
does not care whether Wrangel won or not— 
provided, of course, he knows who the gentle- 
man is. He can not discuss intelligently the 
Polish problem, the status of the Irish cata- 
clysm, or the issues of the present day, with 


He is 


more interested in Babe Ruth, the latest mus- 


perhaps the exception of prohibition. 


ical comedy, or the fall styles than in the suf- 
ferings of the Armenians or the hunger strike 
of MacSwiney. Unhappily, Mr. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s portrait of American university life 
is true. 

However, while we are criticizing the college 
student would it not be wise to examine the 
system of which he is the result? Undoubted- 
lv the greatest fault lies with the student for 
this state of affairs; but a contributing cause, 
and to the writer, one that aids materially in 
encouraging this shiftlessness in education, 
lies in our present educational ideals. The 
great bane of our colleges is the elective 
system; and it is this glorified, half sanctified 
institution that has helped to bring forth such 
The elective system plays into the 
hands of the freshman; and 
there is nothing strange in the fact that he 
employs it for his own purposes. With no 
definite ideals, the undergraduate, sent by his 
loving parents to “get culture,” finds this 
If the 
student prefers to sleep an extra hour, he does 
not have to take a course scheduled at the 
preposterous hour of eight o’clock. If the in- 
structor’s tie jars on the esthetic nerves of his 
students, nothing is to prevent them from 
leaving his class room. If the instructor is so 
inhumane as to demand a little work, the class 
immediately vanishes; whereas, if another in- 
structor is considerate enough to take into ac- 
count the “social activities” of his pupils, 
why should he not be proclaimed a popular 
teacher and his class room be thronged? 


products. 
sophisticated 


well prepared weapon at his disposal. 
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Little wonder, therefore, that at graduation 
the student has no real knowledge of any one 
subject or interest in any current movement. 
He has taken a little Greek, French, German 
or Spanish, a smattering of science, a taste 
of history and the social sciences, a morse] 
of English—and that is all. The curriculum 
mentions majors and minors. But long be- 
fore the student has reached the goal of the 
senior vear he has found devious methods of 
twisting these ambiguous words to his own 
ends. 

Furthermore the system works a hardship 
on the instructor and thereby contributes to 
the general confusion. The elective system al- 
lows for competition in education. Now com- 
petition may be a stimulus to business but it 
certainly has proved a curse to the educa- 
tional programme. If a rumor spreads that a 
certain instructor is unable to hold the atten- 
tion of his class or that his lectures are not 
well attended, a quiet investigation is set on 
foot by the dean of the college. Students are 
interrogated as to the cause of the trouble; 
and quite frequently the report is made that 
“his lectures are dry,” that “he lacks pep,” 
that “he works us too hard,” or that “his 
class comes at an inconvenient hour.” A 
gentle hint is dropped to the unfortunate in- 
structor; and what is the result? Instructors 
begin to watch their hours and select those 
best suited to the desires of their pupils; lec- 
tures are delivered to keep the attention of the 
class even though an important, but dull, topic 
must be neglected. Work is handed out in 
homeopathic doses so as not to arouse the sus- 
picions of the ever vigilant members. And the 
situation soon reminds of Gladstone’s 
Bill for an Irish University wherein any pro- 
fessor “ might be suspended or deprived, who 
should in speaking or writing be held to have 
wilfully given offense to the religious convic- 
tions of any member.” In this case, however, 
instead of religious convictions, we should 
substitute “social convictions.” 

Competition for popularity with the stu- 
dent body means the unconscious lowering of 
educational standards. The old medieval 
idea, of the student seeking the professor, 


one 
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universities if we ever 
Yet, the con- 


verse to this proposition seems to be the case. 


must prevail in our 
hope to cope with the situation. 


So long as college presidents and deans listen 
to the gossip of the corridors, the fraternity 
use, the enrollment of students in the classes 

f a single professor, or registration days as 
evidence of the worth of their faculty mem- 
bers, so long will the present evil continue and 

w. And so long as the elective system is in 
vogue in our colleges, the student will hold 
the whip over the faculty. 

The professional schools have learned long 
since that the selection of subjects must not 
be left to the whims of the student body. Reg- 
ular prescribed courses are formulated in all 
professional and technical schools; and the 
more advanced of these schools as they intro- 
duce the so-called “cultural subjects ”—such 
as history, political science, and economics— 
are even listing them among the required cur- 
riculum. Nothing is left to the choice of the 
student; and there is little doubt that the grad- 
uates of these schools are better trained and 
more serious because they have been forced to 
concentrate and learn thoroughly one subject. 
They have been taught the fallacy of snap 
judgment; they have been kept in daily touch 
with the big movements in their several fields; 
and the result is that they come from these in- 
stitutions with an appreciation for sound 
learning and a receptive mind toward current 
issues. The vista of real education has been 
opened to them instead of the haze created 
by the elective system. Therefore, one way to 
awaken our student body to the needs of the 
hour is to strike at one of the great contrib- 
uting sources of evil—the elective system. Let 
the first two years, at least, of every college 
course include required subjects. Abolish the 
method of subjects ; 
formulate a definite sequence that will open 
to the student the real 
stiffen 
seeker of football glory, fraternity prestige, 
and the “ lounge lizard” ; and in so doing be- 
gin the regeneration of the stolid, indifferent 


college youths. 


hit-and-miss selecting 


value of education; 


the curriculum so as to remove the 


R. C. McGrane 
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QUOTATIONS 


RURAL SCHOOLS OF NEW 
STATE AGAIN 


THE YORK 


Educa 
State of New Yorl A Dr. George 


El mentary 


Tue Commissioner for 
tion in the 
M. Wiley, presents in his latest report signifi 


‘ant f not statistics as well 


surprising 


] 


wholesome observations concerning the rur 


schools in this state. He finds, as a result 


a special study of school expenditures St 


eral sections of the state, that while the 


dian instructional cost in rural and smal! 


ills chools havi _o- ail 
Village schools naving an average daily at 


tendance of ten or more pupils is approx 
mately the same as that in the villages and in 
the cities, the instructional cost for the school 
having a daily average attendance of less than 
And 


are more than three thousand schools in this 
state that had 


ten pupils is double this figure. there 
an average attendance of less 
than ten pupils in 1920. Of this number 15 
had an average daily attendance of one pupil; 
52 of two pupils; 167 of three; 259 of four; 
392 of five: 430 of six; 


eight, and 612 of nine, comprising in all 3,018 


556 of seven; 535 of 


of the 8,600 single-room schools in this state. 

Year after year legislation providing for the 
consolidation of school districts and the en- 
largement of the unit of administration and 
taxation was opposed and defeated, chiefly by 
those whose children it was designed especially 
to benefit. 


but it was repealed at the next session. 


Once a remedial bill was passed, 
Now, 
the state of affairs is of greater economic con- 
cern to the state, since at present it bears a 
of the of the 
throughout the state, contributing as it does 
yearly $32,000,000. 1918 it 
priated only about $6,000,000 annually. 


greater share support schools 


Prior to appro- 

It is to be assumed that the state would 
gladly meet the greater cost of educating the 
country children in the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, if it and if those 
children received the best educational advan- 
But 


the child in the very small rural school, de- 


were necessary, 


tages obtainable in these little schools. 


spite the larger per pupil expenditure, does 
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not, as a rule—for there are shining excep- 


tions—have as competent instruction as the 


city or the village child. Dr. Wiley, referring 
to the increased cost of the small rural school, 
when these facts are considered in 


with the 


savs that “ 


connection type of service which 


these schools are rendering the community 
and with the professional training—or lack of 
it—of the teacher employed, it is quite evident 
that the 


munities are not only among the most expen- 


smaller schools in the rural com- 
sive on the basis of the per pupil cost, but 
also are rendering a very small return to the 
communities which they serve.” 

The farmers are now, happily, working in 
cooperation with the educational authorities, 
under a plan for which Dr. Wiley is chiefly 
better conditions. <A 


responsible, to these 


committee of twenty-one, formed as the re- 
sult of a meeting with the farmers at Ithac: 
in 1919, and consisting of three representa- 
tives of the Grange, three of the Farm Bureau, 
three of the Home Bureau, three of the Dairy- 
men’s League, three of the State Teachers’ 
Association, three of the State Agricultural 
College and three of the State Education De- 
partment, has been at work for several months. 
With a fund of $75,000 at its command this 
committee should make the most thorough and 
comprehensive rural school study ever at- 
tempted in the United States. The 
should be ready to lay before the Legislature 


report 


at its next session, when, it is hoped, the state 
of New York will provide not only for the 
complete independence of school boards in 
cities, but also for the release of the rural 
school from the antiquated “ district” sys- 
tem, which is both economically and educa- 
tionally unsuitable for present use, whatever 
its value may have been in other days.—The 


New York Times. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH ' 

One of the most unwelcome duties I have 

ever had to perform as dean of the School of 


1From the annual report of the dean of the 
School of Education to the chancellor of the 


University, July 15, 1921. 
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Education is to record in this annual report 
the closing of the special departments of edu- 
cational hygiene, physical education, com- 


fine 


household arts, public school music, and nature 


mercial education, and industrial arts, 


study. The work of these departments repre- 
sents the newer phases of education and is 
often referred to by the conservative citizen 
as the “fads and frills” Yet 
these are the departments which wil] in the 


of education. 


future furnish the largest part of the subject 
matter of instruction to the great masses now 
going through our schools who formerly did 
not come or who dropped out early. 

The 
was, of course, as in many similar instances 
No one 


and it 


reason for closing the departments 
in lower schools, shortage of funds. 
can deny the necessity for economy; 
is natural that those departments should go 
first which came last. That is invariably the 
rule in practical education economics. 

Yet it does seem tragic that in Pittsburgh, 
with all its millions of money, with its great 
hordes of foreign stocks needing education 
in the fundamentals of living, it should be 
necessary to close these departments and thus 
curtail the supply of trained teachers in these 
important fields. These departments were not 
established in the university until the demand 
for them 
sistent. 


from the community became in- 
They have at no time approximated 
in their output the demand for workers. 
Why need the University of Pittsburgh, which 
has been the recipient of the state’s liberal 
support, fail the schools and children of the 
commonwealth in a critical time? 
Approximately 30 per cent. of the boys and 
girls in the secondary schools of America are 
Why must 


inferior 


enrolled in commercial courses. 
thev sit 


teachers ? 


under the instruction of 
Who could profit more under the 
influence of college—and university-bred in- 
structors / 
out the states in the interest of health edu- 


The current campaigns through- 


cation is creating a demand for teachers of 
hygiene, of physical education, of foods and 
cookery and clothing and home management, 
which all the special facilities of the country 
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1914, 24 
stitutions of higher rank were reported as 


bined can not supply. In 
ing systematic training for specialists in 
1921 
reased to Sl, but so rapidly has the demand 


hysieal education; in the number has 
health specialists grown that the shortage 
teachers is greater now than seven years 
ago. The Physical 


\ is even now promoting a drive 


American Education 


\ssociation 


mong the higher institutions to secure 


100,000 teachers trained in health education 


and 


recreation centers are absolutely dependent on 


recreation. Our city’s playgrounds and 


the University for their trained workers; non- 


residents are ineligible under civil service 


“The boy 


father to the man without a job.” 


without a playground is 
The needs 
of home making, child rearing, social purity, 
better 


ruies. 


foods, clothing and housing are not 
provided for in our teacher training institu- 
tions than the demands for physical recre- 
ation. 

In an industrial center such as Pittsburgh 
tine is of 
prime importance both for individual develop- 


training in the and manual arts 
commercial 
stated that 


America has fallen wofully in the world com- 


ment and happiness and for 


supremacy. It is frequently 
petition for trade on account of the conspicu- 
ous absence of the necessary art qualities in 
our manufactured articles. The proper taste 
and technique can not be attained in adult- 


hood. childhood. 


This means that our elementary and second- 


Training must begin in 
ary teachers must be trained for art instruc- 
tion and that specialists must be developed 
Art schools do not take the 
training 


for all grades. 


educational aspects of seriously ; 


educational institutions have neither the 
financial means nor the technical mastery to 
do justice to the art side. Hence it remains 
for teachers’ colleges to bring the two ele- 
ments together and to produce the specialist 
competent in both educational insight and 
technical skill. 

Again, the university has been an ideal 
place for the development of a modern depart- 
We have in the 


city the recognized leader of the country in 


ment of public sheool music. 
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m™ hool music Who has revolutionized 


public 


the music of the school and improved the 


musical tastes of the city. With him to 


head the departme nt and with gifted teachers 
trained by instruction 
that the 


department quickly attained a national 


him to assist in the 


and supervision, it is not strange 


re pu 
institutions devoting 


tation. Neighboring 


themselves to technical music supplemented 


our work finely and enabled us to offer several! 
curricula in music not easily duplicated else 
With 


training be available for the increasing 


where. the department closed, where 


will 
number of boys and girls, musically gifted 


and trained in the fundamentals of music 
in our city higa schools, who look forward to 
music in our public 


careers as teachers of 


schools ? 

The importance of the special departments 
in teacher training institutions is shown by 
legal enactments and large appropriations of 
federal and state money to secure training in 
industrial, voeational, commercial and home- 
making fields, as under the Smith-Hughes law. 
There is no question of duplication involved. 
All available institutions combined could not 
produce the needed supply of these teachers. 
Literally thousands are leaving Pennsylvania 
yearly to secure in other states training which 
should be provided them at home. Yet when 
our State Normal Schools, in response to an 
unmistakable demand from schools below, are 
introducing or enlarging departments of draw- 
ing, manual arts, music, household arts, physi- 
cal education and commercial education, our 
University closes its departments which were 
prepared to do this work in a superior way. 
W -uld it not have been a wiser plan to have 
extended the fundamental courses of the 
special departments to other schools of the 
university, even at the sacrifice of some of 
the traditional subjects, rather than to have 
eliminated the departments, thus making it 
difficult to get 
newer flelds, even in the lower schools. 


more instruction in these 
The university will not be able to discharge 
its full state 


departments are reestablished on a 


obligation to the until these 


larger 


scale, conducted in close cooperation with 
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neighboring institutions which have contribu- 
tions to make to the process, and maintained 
in an educational atmosphere where the rela- 
tion of each to all may be clearly seen and 
each art made not only to serve its own ends 
but to make its contribution to the general 
aims and purposes of education. 
Witt Grant CHAMBERS 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A TEN-MINUTE INTELLIGENCE TEST IN 
JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


intelligence or 
tested in ten 


general 
usefully 


a person’s 
mental alertness be 
minutes? An experiment with 500 pupils in 
the eighth grade of the Pittsburgh public 
schools indicates that a ten-minute test is 
worth trying when longer, elaborate tests are 
impracticable. The scores in the forty-five- 
minute Otis General Intelligence Test cor- 
relate with Teachers’ Estimates of General 
Ability .54; but the correlation between a 
ten-minute test and the same Teachers’ Esti- 
mates is .53. Furthermore, this ten-minute 
test correlates .68 with the Otis test, indicat- 
ing that many of the same factors are reached. 
It might be interesting to explain why this 
ten-minute test was devised. 

The problem of the boy and girl in the 
business world is one of the serious problems 
of the day. About one half of the total boy 
and girl population between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one is in wage-earning oc- 
cupations. It is of the utmost importance 
that these six and one half millions of youth 
should be fitted into the right jobs. Some 
of these boys and girls have greater intelli- 
gence and natural ability than their fellows. 
They should get the higher level jobs. But 
how is the placement officer to determine the 
Several applicants look 


CAN 


applicant’s ability? 
equally good, and have had similar experi- 
ence. Which shall be chosen? 

To assist in this crucial problem, it was 
felt desirable to get some sort of an objective 
test of the applicants for what is coming to be 
known as general mental alertness. Numer- 


ous tests for this purpose, notably the Army 
Alpha Test, have been devised, and have 
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proved their worth. But most of these tests 
require from 25 to 45 minutes in the giving, 
as well as a trained examiner. They were 
obviously out of the question in an employ- 
Therefore, 
a ten-minute intelligence test, which we have 
called Test Z, was prepared. 

Test Z consists of two parts. The first part 
is made quite easy in order to reach the lower 
ranges of ability; the second part differenti- 
ates among those of higher ability. Part I. 
consists of an opposites test, resembling the 
This type of test has been found 
to have high diagnostic value. The 
are arranged in the following form: 


ment office where time is limited. 


army test. 
words 


yes......no same opposite 


cry....weep same opposite 


instructions are to underline 


as the case may be. 


The “ same ” 
or “ opposite,” Fifty of 
these pairs are given, increasing in difficulty. 
The time for reading instructions and illu- 
strations for each part is included in the test- 
ing time, in order to simplify the examiner’s 
work. 

Part II. includes two types of tests: a more 
difficult form of opposites test, and a classi- 
fication test. The opposites are here arranged 


with chances for four possible responses, 
thus: 

bottom........top, side, cover, open. 
The instructions are to underline the word 


The 


which is the opposite of the first word. 
classification test appears in the form: 


water, coffee, bread, milk, wine. 


The applicant must cross out the word which 
is different from the others, and ought not 
to be in the same group. Twenty problems 
of each of these types are included. 

A word should be said here about the ar- 
rangement of the test items. In Part I. the 
items are all of the same kind. This follows 
the plan of the Army Alpha Test. This ar- 
rangement requires the candidate to main- 
tain the same “mental set” throughout. 
Since it seems possible that flexibility, or 
the ability to shift one’s attention or “set” 
quickly from one kind of work to another 
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is also a measure of intelligence, Part II. of 
Test Z 


five opposites problems are followed by five 


is arranged in “spiral form,” ie., 


classification problems, and each group is 


more difficult than the preceding one. 

The method of giving the test is simple, 
and demands the least possible amount of time 
and attention from the examiner. The appli- 


cant is given about a minute to write 


h 18 
few 


name on the front page, and to read a 


general directions. He then records the 


“starting time,” as given by the examiner, 
and begins. He is allowed to finish the entire 
test, taking as much time as necessary; but 
working under the printed general directions 
to work as rapidly as possible. Immediately 
after finishing, the paper is taken to the ex- 
aminer, who records the “ finishing time.” 
This method of giving the test permits the ex- 
aminer to do his regular work of interviewing 
with but few interrupiions. Applicants are 
usually given the test while they are waiting 
to be interviewed, thus requiring no addition- 
al time from them. The test may be given 
to groups or to individuals singly, as circum- 
stances permit. 

The test is scored by means of a stencil. 
Part I. “ Number 
Right minus Number Wrong.” This method 


chance of 


is scored by the formula 


is used because there is an even 


guessing correctly. This element of chance 
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is not present to such an extent in Part IL., 
because of the four possible hence 
Part II. is 


Right. 


answers; 
of Number 
Adding the two scores gives a total 


scored on the basis 


score, with a maximum of 90. The element 
of time is considered by deducting from the 
half the total 
For example, if a 


score one number of minutes 


elapsed. score of 70 is 


final combined 


(10) or 65: the 


made in ten minutes, the 


score would be 70 minus 34 
longer time the applicant takes, the more he 
is penalized. This method of weighting time 
was found by multiple correlation to give the 
best prediction of teachers’ estimates of gener 
An examiner with a little experi 
Thus 


al ability. 
ence can score a paper in two minutes. 
he can speedily determine the applicant’s 
score; and, consulting the percentile curve, 


rank 


Roughly, the scores have the follow 


his approximate among eighth grade 
pupils. 


ing significance: 


among the highest fifth, 
among the second fifth, 
among the middle fifth, 
among the next to lowest 
among the lowest fifth. 


shows a remarkably ‘ 


The 


close 


percentile curve 


resemblance to the normal probability 
distribution. 


The question that naturally arises is, “ How 
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reliable are these scores?” Is ten minutes 


sufficiently long for an intelligence test? To 
answer this question, the test was given to 
500 pupils in the eighth grade of the Pitts- 
burgh publie schools. These pupils were from 
ten schools in various parts of the city, and 
fair sample of the population. 


Otis 


represent a 
The 


Ceneral 


correlated with the 
Test 


The latter test requires 45 minutes, 


results were 


Intellige nce scores for these 


pupils. 
and has been adopted by the department of 
research and measurements of the Pittsburgh 
public schools for atl the upper grades. The 
correlation coefficient between the Otis score 
and the Z score is .68. 
in this instance is obtained by deducting 1/3 
Test Z, there- 
the same 


The best correlation 


point for each minute of time. 
fore, apparently reaches many of 
factors that are tested by the Otis procedure. 
Furthermore, we had for each of the 500 
pupils the combined Teachers’ Estimates of 
General Ability. 
by each of teachers 
out regard to the Otis 
room standing of the pupil, and were then 


These estimates were given 


four separately, with- 


score or the class- 


pooled. The correlation coefficient between 
the Teachers’ Estimates of General Ability 


and the Otis score is .54; whereas the correla- 
tion between Teachers’ Estimates and Test Z 
score is .53. Considering the errors involved 
in such estimates, this is apparently a credit- 
able agreement. We, therefore, believe that 
for practical purposes a ten-minute intelli- 
gence test is worth trying when more elaborate 
and longer testing is impossible under the 
The danger is in placing reliance 
on small differences in but that an 
applicant could be more than one fifth of the 


conditions. 


scores, 


range misplaced would be quite unlikely. 

It is always dangerous to draw conclusions 
from isolated cases, yet they help to “ sell the 
idea ” of intelligence tests. One such instance 
may be cited. A small red-headed boy, seyen- 
teen years of age, applied to the junior em- 
ployment office in Pittsburgh for a job one 
day. He was given Test Z, and made a score 
of 72, which would place him in the highest 
fifth. The placement officer referred him to 
a job in a department store, for which his 
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high general intelligence seemed especially to 
qualify him. The store employment manager 
rejected him on the ground that he did not 
“look” sufficiently 
When the boy returned, the placement officer 


intelligent for the job. 
telephoned the store and explained the boy’s 
high score. The employment manager then 
decided to take After four 
weeks the store reported that he was making 


him on trial. 
out well, and would rank among the best of 
their employees on that job. Success on the 
job verified the prediction of Test Z. The 
employment manager has recently employed 
two other boys, largely on the strength of a 
high score in the test. An objective measure, 
such as Test Z, is often a more reliable cri- 
terion than the judgment of an experienced 
interviewer. 

Test Z is now being used to test all appli- 
cants at the Pittsburgh Public School 
ployment Office, which is under the direction 
of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, cooperating 
with the Junior Division, United States Em- 


Em- 


ployment Service. Over 200 applicants have 
been tested to date, and the percentile curve 
corresponds closely to that of the eighth grade 
pupils. The table of scores given above holds 
true, therefore, with slight changes, for this 
group, which varies in age from sixteen to 
twenty-one years, and in education from fifth 
grade to college. The results of the test are 
available to the employers of Pittsburgh at 
any time. Of course, any brief test given un- 
der the varying conditions of distraction of 
even an orderly office can hardly be relied upon 
for anything except wide differences in ability. 
But the reliability of a score in such a brief 
test may be judged by its correlation of ap- 
proximately .7 with the forty-five-minute Otis 
test. Eventually, it will be possible to follow 
up all applicants placed; and check up the 
test with success in business. In this way, it 
may be possible to set critical scores for such 
positions as stenographers, or for the appli- 
cants desired by certain employers. 
Harotp Hencu Bixier 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR, 
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